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THE NEW ITALIAN ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


A CAREFUL and objective analysis of the 
contents of the new Italian state text-hooks 
in use in the various grades of the elemen- 
tary school is important, not so much be- 
cause they bear a definite relation to the 
curriculum, but principally because they 
shed a clear light on the aims and purposes 
of this institution. The School Charter 
specifically prescribes that the elementary 
school must mould the character of Italian 
children. The analysis, therefore, will re- 
veal not only the type of mould into which 
close to 6,000,000 Italian boys and girls 
from six to eleven years old are being 
fitted, but also the purposes and relative 
values of life which they are being trained 
and taught to aecept. 
examined with reference to their contents 


The texts have been 


on religion, history and geography, because 
these are the subjects which are primarily 
used to indoctrinate Italian children in the 
ideology of Fascism. The study will as- 
sume particular importance and _ signifi- 
cance if viewed in the light of recent and 
current Italian history. 

It must be remembered that the law of 
January 7, 1929, No. 5, on elementary- 
school text-books gave sweeping powers to 
educational authorities. This law pre- 
seribed that, beginning with the school year, 
1930-31, all public and private schools in 
the kingdom must adopt the official state 
text-books, which would contain the subject 
matter of the school programs; that the 
state text-books could be revised and 
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brought up-to-date at intervals of three 
years from the time of their adoption, and 
that a ministerial commission on state text- 
books be appointed to direct and coordinate 
the work necessary for the compilation of 
the texts. 

The distribution of the the 
schools began in the academic year 1930-31. 
The political significance attached to the 
adoption of the state text-books was stressed 
in the report of the Ministry of National 
Edueation for the fiscal year 1931-382, in 
which the following significant statement 


texts in 


was made: 

The need for one text-book in the elementary 
schools of the kingdom can not but be recognized 
and understood by those who bear in mind the 
totalitarian concept of the régime, and by those 
who have followed and still follow with a eareful 
eye the work and services of the Fascist State on 
behalf of the younger generations. 

The adoption of one state text-book as an instru- 
children has, 
therefore, a revolutionary character. In fact, the 
Revolution felt that it had the right and 
the duty to impress its own spirit on the genera- 


ment for the Fascist education of 


Fascist 


tions and to accelerate the process of renewing na- 
tional culture and education. 

The original text-books were in use from 
1930 to 1940. 
in Italian life during this decade necessi- 
tated a complete revision of the texts. This 
task was intrusted to prominent men and 
women in the cultural and literary life of 
the country—men and women who not only 
had given positive proofs of their faith in 
Fascism, but who also knew how to ineul- 


The changes that took place 
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cate Fascist ideals in young Italian minds. 
The revised text-books were distributed in 
the schools in the academic year, 1940-41, 
which coincided with the application of the 
School Charter previously approved by the 


Fascist Grand Couneil. 


I'irst GRADE 


The first-grade text-book, Jl Libro della 
Prima Classe, contains simple lessons on 
religion, patriotism and nature, but Fascist 
sentiments and ideals outweigh all others. 
It is true that the first complete connected 
sentences celebrate the birth of Christ and 
that children are asked to salute King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III and Helen of Savoy ‘‘in 
the Roman manner,’’ but the imagination 
of the child is fired when he reads para- 
the 


A brief lesson on the flag closes 


graphs on the flag, Mussolini and 
Balilla. 
as follows: ‘‘ Beautiful flag, sacred flag, you 
are the symbol of my country! Soldiers do 
not desert the flag, not even when they are 
about to die.’’ 

Children six years of age are told to 
“‘love’’ their Duce. ‘Benito Mussolini has 
worked and is still working for the welfare 
You 
have often heard your father, your mother 
or your teacher state that, if Italy to-day is 
more powerful than she was before, we all 


Let us all salute him to- 


of our country and the Italian people. 


to him. 
gether: A now!’’ 
The courage and patriotism of the Balilla 


owe it 


are presented early in the school career of 
Italian children. After reminding them 
that Balilla was the young Italian boy who 
cast the first stone at a foreign soldier—an 
act which revolt and 
which resulted in the rout of the enemy— 
the young reader is told that Mussolini 
‘« . . has given the name Balilla to all the 
young boys of Italy. All the children of 
Italy should be bold and good, and they 
should love their country as much as Bat- 
tista Perasso [the original Balilla] did.’’ 
This same idea is stressed elsewhere in the 





incited Italians to 
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text in connection with a description of the 


eagle. ‘‘The eagle is strong and coura- 
geous. It protects its nest and its young 
eaglets. Our young men, our soldiers are 


as strong as eagles; they are the eagles of 
Italy. And the Balilla are the eaglets. 
Don’t you see the gilded eagle on their 
fez?’’ 

A brief passage accompanying a picture 
showing a parade of Italian infantrymen 
ends with the following words: ‘‘ Children, 
salute the flag, salute the protectors of 
your country. You too will be soldiers in 
the future, and many of you will be infan- 
trymen. Be proud and glad of it. The 
King, the soldier-King, wears the uniform 
of a foot-soldier.’’ 

The importance of living a good hygienic 
life is emphasized. An illustration of a 
toothbrush contains the following legend: 
‘Brush your teeth every morning. Wash 
them also after dinner and before going to 
bed.’’ A dialogue, accompanying a sketch 
of a little boy diligently washing himself, 
ends with this motto: ‘‘ Whoever is clean is 
healthy and he who is healthy is wealthy.’’ 


SECOND GRADE 


The text-book for the second grade, en- 
titled L’Italiano Nuovo; Letture della 2 
Classe Elementare, opens with the follow- 
ing message of Mussolini: 

The New Italian. 

You should begin to live in accordance with the 
new way of Italian life. 

Which is this new way of life? 

First of all work, second discipline, then un- 
selfishness, then honesty, loyalty, frankness and 
courage. 


A section of the text-book, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated, is entirely devoted to re- 
ligion and teachings in Catholic doctrine: 
The Ten Commandments, the Sacraments 
and many episodes taken from the Old 
Testament. 

The remainder of the text-book deals 
mostly with topics connected with patriot- 
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ism and nature. A picture of a Balilla 
contains the following song: 

We are a hundred, we are a thousand, 

No one any longer counts us, 

We are as many as are the drops of water in 

the ocean which rise with the change of tides. 

We are a hundred, we are a thousand, 

Eia, eia, alala! 

The Balilla has a tough skin, a sincere heart, 

We are bound in a common destiny 

With the book and the musket 

We will fight to the end, 

A tough skin, a sincere heart 

Eia, eia, alala! 

A short passage entitled ‘‘Drainage and 
the Battle of the Wheat’’ concludes with 
the following admonition of Mussolini: ‘‘It 
is necessary to free the Italian people from 
the serfdom of foreign bread; it is neces- 
sary for the soil of Italy to produce bread 
for all Italians.’’ Elsewhere there is a 
message from Mussolini urging his people 
to love bread: ‘‘Bread is the heart of the 
home, the greatest gift of God and the most 
sacred reward for human labor.’’ 

The second stanza of a short poem en- 
titled ‘‘The War of Mussolini’’ reads as 
follows: ‘‘Abundant fields, Well-defined 
frontiers: This is the war of Mussolini.’’ 

The story entitled ‘‘The Plough and the 
Sword’’ concludes with the following warn- 
ing of Mussolini: ‘‘The plough marks the 
furrow; the sword defends it.’’ 

A passage accompanying a picture show- 
ing a young boy skiing concludes with this 
message of I] Duce: 

It will be well to accustom Italians to exercises, 
to outdoor exercises, to gymnastics and also to 
sports, not only from the point of view of physio- 
logical development, but also from the moral view- 
point, because men who are strong and well-devel- 
oped physically are also wise. 

The grandeur and beauty of Italy and 
of her principal cities are vividly repre- 
sented in entertaining stories, which also 
deal with episodes of life in Italian colonial 
Africa. A passage, entitled ‘‘New Italy,’’ 
ends as follows: 
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Italy to-day has awakened to new life. Italy to- 
day has an Empire. Every Italian is a soldier, 
and everyone works in the venerable name of the 
King and Emperor, under the guidance of I] Duce, 
so that Italy will be greater, more beautiful and 
recognized as an important world power. 


Victor Emmanuel’s entitled 
‘“‘Our Destiny,”’ ‘*The 


people of Italy, united unanimously around 


message, 
reads as follows: 
the shield of my House and also around 
the Roman Lictor, deserves and will always 
have a more glorious destiny.’’ A passage 
on the Ethiopian War contains the text of 
the letter that Queen Helen addressed to 
Mussolini gladly offering her wedding ring 
to help win the war. 

The last page of the text-book contains 
this sentence; ‘‘ At this point the book ends, 
but the new Italian does not halt; he con- 
tinues to march on with his strong will; 
every day he is prepared to overcome ob- 
stacles to win.’’ 


THIRD GRADE 


Religious instruction in the third grade 
aims to give a fuller and a more concrete 
understanding of the following topics: the 
Holy Trinity; the celestial spirits; the 
angels; the creation of man; his fall and 
redemption, and the life of Christ on earth 
with particular stress on the miracles He 
performed. Thus the child is taught not 
only the whys and wherefores of life on 
earth but also that God lived and suffered 


on earth to redeem man from sin. The 
Holy Communion is the greatest gift 


through which man may draw closer to 
God. The story on ‘‘The Passion and 
Death of Christ,’’ stressing life in the here- 
after, concludes as follows: ‘‘The Miracu- 
lous Crucifix teaches us that the soul is 
precious, so much so that Christ sacrificed 
His life to save our souls. The Miraculous 
Crucifix teaches us that our sorrows become 
bearable when united with His own suffer- 
ings, and lead us to a _ better life.’’ 
Throughout the entire section on religion 
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the stress is on living a good Christian life 

on earth so that after death the good may 

rejoice in Heaven 
The 


statement that the 


section on history opens with the 


two pilots who are guid 


Ing Italy toward greater and nobler des- 


tinies are Kine Victor Emmanuel III and 
Benito Mussolini Victor Emmanuel III 


is represented above all as ‘‘the victorious 


Kine who foresaw in Benito Mussolini the 


political genius of modern Italy.’’ The 
heroic deeds of the leading patriots of the 
Italian Risorgimento and of the World 


War are vividly described. 

In connection with the Ethiopian War 
and the economie sanctions of the League, 
children are told that, ‘‘during the period 
of economic sanctions, all Italian boys 
played an active part in the battle by col- 
lecting old pieces of metal and paper, and 
even gave the mother country things which 
were most dear to them: trinkets, small 
chains, bracelets and silver and gold medals 


had received either as prizes or as 


” 


they 
rifts. 

The seetion on the Spanish Civil War 
stresses the fact that Spain was engaged 
in an heroic war of independence against 
The 
deeds of Italian volunteers who ran to help 


the invasion of Communism. heroie 
the gallant soldiers of General Franco are 
emphasized. The section ends as follows: 
‘The terror of Communism in Spain will 
ever remain as a shameful page in the his- 
The 


creating, 


tory of old Europe. new Europe, 


which I] 
entirely different air.’’ 


Duce is breathes an 

The passage on Italy’s invasion of Al- 
bania is interesting because it states that 
‘the people of Albania, having weleomed 
our troops joyously, offered the Crown of 
Albania to our King and Emperor and to 
his roval sueeessors. Thus a new era of 
progress, Justice and peace has begun for 
the ancient and valorous people of AI- 
bania.’’ 


The section on the natural resources of 
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Italy stresses the lack of minerals, but con- 
cludes that ‘‘the greatest wealth of Italy, 
that which everyone envies, is her boys, the 
boys of Mussolini, who grow by the thou- 
sands, handsome, healthy, good, sturdy, 
bold, and who, in time, will become citizens 
and brave, courageous and noble soldiers, 
devoted to the welfare of their mother coun- 
try, ready both to work and to die for it.’’ 

The chapter dealing with Italy’s colonia! 
empire ends with the statement: 


Italy can now find in her empire the raw materials 
necessary for her existence; Italy therefore is no 
longer dependent on foreign countries and she is 
becoming self-sufficient. 


As the title of the reader, ‘‘The Father- 
land,’’ in use in the city schools correctly 
implies, the short connected passages, anec- 
dotes and short stories are imbued with a 
spirit of patriotism, with emphasis on the 
Balilla and their noble and heroic deeds. 
A short passage describing a parade of 
3alillas ends as follows: ‘‘ All the Balillas 
of Italy are courageous! And if their 
mother country were to call them to arms! 

..”’ To stress the importance of the 
spirit of obedience of the Balilla, another 
lesson quotes the following message of Mus- 
solini:; ‘‘It is necessary to be disciplined, 
especially when discipline results from sac- 
rifice and abnegation. This is the true 
Fascist discipline.”’ 

A lesson on ‘‘The Oath of the Balilla’’ 
ends with the following significant state- 
ment: 


Balilla, in your solemn oath, you have implored 
God and Italy to witness your oath. Therefore, 
nothing is more sacred than your oath. You have 
sworn to obey the orders of Il] Duce without hesi- 
tation; you are therefore a soldier of Il Duce. You 
have sworn to defend with all your strength and 
power, and if necessary with your blood, the ideals 
of the Fascist Revolution. Your oath is the ex- 
pression of Fascist faith. And Fascism is Italy. 

Balilla, your life begins now. You will soon be a 
young man, later you will attain manhood; your 
good faith will crown with success your aspirations 


for noble ideals. 
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There are many stories that stress the 
recent history of Italy and the ‘‘immortal- 
ity’? of Italian creative genius. The story 
of the economic sanctions applied against 
Italy during the Ethiopian War is forcibly 
told. 


Fifty-two nations were against us. And among 
them, among the leaders (let us remember it!) 
were even our former allies in the World War... . 
They had forgotten that the World War had been 
won by the valor and strength of the armed forces 
of Italy. How? 


By refusing to give us the things we needed in a 


Fifty-two nations were against us. 


eritieal period and by not purchasing our products 
so as not to give us gold in exchange. 

The lesson ends with an explanation as 
to the meaning of self-sufficiency. The 
necessity to free Italy from dependence on 
foreign commodities is followed by an ae- 
count of synthetic wool made from sheep 
milk, of silk produced by the silkworm and 
of silos used for the storage of wheat. 

Work is extolled as follows: 

The man who devotes himself conscientiously to 
his daily work and earns his bread by making him- 
self useful to others is the creature nearest to God. 
His work is a prayer. 

The stories, passages and anecdotes in the 
reader, ‘‘The Plough and the Sword,’’ in 
use in rural schools, stress the simple and 
humble hfe of farmers. The achievements 
of Fascism in the reclamation of the Pon- 
tine marshes are emphasized, as are also 
the activities of the Balilla and Fascism. 
A chapter entitled ‘‘A Higher Social Jus- 
tice’? emphasizes the fact that the Duce is 
constantly aiming to improve the conditions 


of the working classes and peasants. The 
story of the introduction of traveling 


movies by Fascism for the benefit and 
pleasure of Italians living in rural com- 
munities is vividly told. A passage en- 
titled ‘‘Phe Defense of the 
with a statement by Mussolini: ‘‘In a well- 
ordered State, the care of the health of the 
people should be of the utmost impor- 
tance.”’ 

The deseription of a typical ceremony 


Raece’’ ends 
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held in connection with the conscription 
of Balillas ends with the text of the oath 
that all new members are required to take: 

I swear to obey without hesitation the orders 
of Il Duce and to fight with all my strength and 
power and, if necessary, with my blood, for the 
ideals of the Fascist Revolution! 

**T swear!’’ all young conscripts exclaim 


in a chorus. 
FourtTuH GRADE 


The section on history in the text-book 
of the fourth grade deals largely with 
ancient history. Beginning with prehis- 
toric man, ancient times and peoples, the 
section traces the history of Italy to the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 
show that, though a minor and a very poor 


The aim is to 


group, the Latins were a_ hard-working, 
frugal, brave and honest people with mod- 
est habits, felt 
toward their families. 
mired justice and righteousness. 


who a sacred obligation 


They loved and ad- 
children! They 


are the qualities of the good and strong people. 


Do appreciate these virtues, 


History, the history I am narrating, teaches you 
that with these qualities the small and poor Latin 
people not only became the greatest in the world, 


but also made valuable contributions to world 


civilization. 

The geography section contains a detailed 
deseription of the physical, agricultural 
and industrial characteristics of the various 
regions of Italy and its colonial possessions. 
Emphasis is laid on the discoveries of 
Italian explorers and travelers, especially 
in Africa. There is also a brief section on 
Italians in foreign countries, especially in 
the United States, with emphasis on the 
efforts of the Italian government to raise 
their prestige and respect. 

The spirit of patriotism is aroused in the 
fourth-grade reader by numerous accounts 
of brave young soldiers, heroic deeds in 
Africa, historical episodes including the 
thrilling account of the ‘‘Disperata,’’ the 
famous air squadron of the Ethiopian cam- 
paign and by the usual mottoes of Musso- 
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lini. Mussolini is represented as the man 
who, like Caesar, has put an end to party 
rivalries, and who has been most thoughtful 
of his people by providing work for them. 
Mussolini has also won the world by his 
success in the economic blockade of fifty- 
two nations, and by the conquest of lands 
in Africa. 
l'tptH GRADE 

In the text-book of the fifth grade the 
section on religion contains a description 
of the sacred rites of the mass, the sacra- 
ments, the liturgical year with brief de- 
scriptions and explanations of Advent, 
Christmas, Septuagesima, Lent, Easter and 
Pentecost, brief biographical sketches of 
the most famous Italian saints. ‘‘Italy is 
the land of saints: the great number of 
Italian saints is due to the fact that Italy 
is the center of the Catholic Church, which, 
in turn, is the mother of saints.’’ 

The history seetion begins with the Fall 
of the Western Empire and continues to 
the present. The emphasis seems to be the 
same as in the history sections of the pre- 
vious years. 

The geography section of the fifth grade 
contains a general survey of the inhabitants 
of the world, population, races, languages, 
religions, agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. The United States is deseribed as 
the richest country in the world; it was for 
this reason that many poor Italian families 
migrated to this country. 
led Italian 
Kerrandi, Matteucci and others 


Stressing the causes which 
pioneers— 

to seek colonies in Africa, the reader for 
gives the 
descriptions, 


’ 


this grade, ‘‘Italy’s Empire,’ 


historical background, geo- 
graphical structure and economic resources 
of Eritrea, Somaliland, Lybia, Ethiopia, 
A chapter 


on Fascism and the Empire ends with the 


and other colonial possessions. 


following statement of Il Duce: 


The new Empire has been created by the people; 
it is an enterprise of all the Italian people, and 
if ever the necessity should arise to defend it, the 
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people will rise as a single man ready for whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary and in the spirit of self 
denial. 

The chapter dealing with the ten million 
Italians who live outside of the peninsula 
contains several significant statements: 


Half of the world would belong to Italy if w 
claimed all the lands discovered and explored by 
Italians. ... Our enterprising fellow-countrymen 
have created entire villages and even cities; they 
have determined the wealth of many peoples... . 
The Fascist government follows and helps Italians 
living abroad, and supports any measure which may 
better the good name of Italy abroad. Wherever 
there is a nucleus of Italians there is also a Casa 
Italiana with its Fascio, its Dopolavoro, its schools, 
its newspapers. Each year during the summer 
months children of Italians living in foreign coun- 
tries come to spend a month in the seashore and 
mountain camps of Italy. This sojourn contributes 
greatly to strengthening their love for the land 
of their fathers. All this constitutes a live and 
It is Italy outside of Italy, 
on which we can always count. 


The chapter entitled ‘‘Italy on the 
March’’ showing a map of the Mediter- 
ranean, contains the following statement : 


active Italian force. 


This land of ours is placed right in the center of 
the Mediterranean stretching out like a bridge 
almost to Africa; it seems to have been 
placed there to patrol and dominate the sea. How- 
ever, its geography and position present permanent 
Her coasts are opened. The most beau- 


touch 


dangers. 
tiful and populous Italian cities are on the sea. 
Fifty-six provinces border on the sea. We have 
no less than ten thousand kilometers of coast-line 
to protect. The Duce was correct when he stated 
that Italy must be considered an island; therefore, 
Italian mentality must be insular. 

All this points to a clear program of action—that 
is, to be safe on the sea that surrounds us. The 
sea is the only route that brings us closer to other 
lands. Therefore, Italians must love the sea more; 
they must love to swim; they must become a people 
of courageous navigators and wise travelers. They 
must come into close relation with other peoples, 
both near and far; they must make others feel their 
own superiority based on courage, culture and wis- 
dom. 

Italy has been forced to seek land to eolonize 
among what was left as refuse by other European 
states. But she still finds herself shut up in the 
Mediterranean, between the shores of other peoples. 

‘*Tf the Mediterranean is only a pathway to other 
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peoples, it is life to us,’’ said the Duce. It is a 
short cut especially for Great Britain which is thus 
able to reach more rapidly her colonies through 
the Suez Canal constructed by Italian hands. 

For Great Britain the Mediterranean is an indis- 
pensable pathway. For Italy the Mediterranean is 
similar to the vestibule of a home with two doors. 
{nd both doors—Gibraltar and Suez—are in the 
possession of foreign countries. 
~The Italian people is resurrected to new life and 
is bent on shaping its future. A great and decisive 
step has been taken on the path marked by Mother 
Rome and by the Will of God, under the guidance 
of our Great Chief. 

After a pause of fifteen centuries, Italy, by 
virtue of Fascism, resumes her imperium in the 
Mediterranean and the world. 

Mussolini has said: ‘‘ When I think of the destiny 
of Italy, when I think of the destiny of Rome, when 
I think of all our historical vicissitudes, I can not 
but see the infallible hand of Providence and the 


mark of Divinity.’’ 

A passage on the migration of Italians 
to Tunis ends as follows: 

The aim of the Italian emigrant is to seek work 
and to create an honorable position for himself 
and his family. But, within his own heart and 
home, his Italian blood and spirit are always alive. 
lle is always ready to answer any call from his 
native country. 

A reference to the end of the Spanish 
Civil War and the suppression of Bolshe- 
vism ends in these words: ‘‘In a similar 
manner, all the enemies of Italy and Fas- 
cism will end fatally.’’ 

Referring to the conquest of Ethiopia 
and to the fact that the Suez Canal is still 
in foreign hands, a fact which deprives 
Italy of her labor in East Africa, the ques- 
tion is asked: ‘‘Does it seem to you that 
this is social justice ?’’ 

The reader for the fifth grade contains 
numerous references to nature and religion, 
but the stories stress the patriotic character 
of Italians. Beginning with important re- 
cent political events such as the March on 
Rome and the battle of the Piave, the text 
contains several chapters on the most 
famous men of Italy: Dante, Goffredo 
Mameli, Arnaldo Mussolini, Leonardo da 
Vinei, Antonio Locatelli, Gabriele D’An- 
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nunzio, Alessandro Volta, Mareo Polo and 
Guglielmo Marconi. 

The prayers of young Italian boys and 
girls inelude the following: 


Bless the royal family and our Duce in the great 
work he is carrying out; and since Thou hast given 
him to us, may he live for many more years, and 
may we all be worthy of him, for he enjoys rest 
and happiness only when, with his broad smile and 
bright expression, he is among us boys. 

May Thou grant me one grace: that I may give 
my limb, soul and, if necessary, my life for my 


country. 
Holy be Thy name. 
The recitation of the Hail Mary by 


young girls is followed by this prayer: 


Holy Virgin, pray for the royal sovereigns of 
Italy, for the families in which men are soldiers 
and women are mothers. Protect I] Duce who sees 
in me, a future mother, the source and security of 


our mother country. 

Boys and girls are then told that it is 
important to have large families, because 
‘if the cradles are empty the nation begins 
to weaken and decline.’’ 

A passage on the racial question contains 
information on the migration of various 
peoples to the European continent in an- 
The Latin race and eiviliza- 
Therefore, 


cient times. 
tion prevailed over all peoples. 
to maintain the purity of this Latin race, 
decrees were enacted forbidding their inter- 
marriage with other races. 


The Jews had inoculated northern peoples with a 
new spirit of business and thirst for profit, a spirit 
aiming solely at monopolizing the most important 
resources on earth. The Italy of Mussolini, heiress 
of the glorious civilization of Rome, could not re- 
main indifferent to these big business monopolies, 
the source of many dissensions and the enemy of 
every noble ideal. For this reason, Rome acted at 
once by taking measures to protect the noble Italian 
race against every danger of Jewish contamination 
and against intermarriage with other inferior races. 


In conclusion it may be said that, if the 
principles and morals that are being taught 
to the 6,000,000 boys and girls in the Italian 
elementary school should yield the results 
hoped for by Fascist educators, we may 
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expect the next generation of Italians to 
be imbued with a fervent religious spirit; 
a strong and impelling feeling of the impor- 
tance of its own contribution to world 
civilization; a fanatical and all-pervading 
spirit of national patriotism; a dislike for, 
if not hatred toward, all nations that have 
interfered with Fascist policies of colonial 
expansion and world empire; the convie- 
tion of the superiority of the Latin race 
over all others, especially the Jewish, and 


a self-effacing spirit of obedience and sub- 


Bwemts . . » 
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mission to the Fascist hierarchy. Will the 
Fascist school be able to develop this new 
type of Italian? The temper and extreme 
individualism of Italians, as I know them, 
make it extremely improbable that Fascist 
educators and leaders will succeed in incul- 
cating these ideas in the minds of Italian 
children. The proof of this is found in the 
fact that in two decades the Fascist schoo! 
has failed to produce the kind of Italian 
that Fascist leaders have been constantly 


hoping to create. 





SECRETARY STIMSON ON COLLEGES 
AND THE WAR 
ScnooL AND Society has received from Guy 


E. Snavely, executive director, Association of 
American Colleges, a 
by Henry L. 


Stating in the outset that the War Depart- 


copy of a letter signed 


Stimson, Secretary of War. 


ment does not desire to disrupt “the edueational 
activities of the colleges of the country” unnece- 
essarily, Mr. Stimson says that the time may 
come when very serious interruption may be- 


come lmperative. He goes on to declare that 


} 


ligher edueation in certain general lines and also 
in certain specifie fields when seriously undertaken 
and successfully pursued develops qualities which 


will be a definite advantage to any man in the 


Army and will be earefully considered as an impor- 
tant factor in determining his qualification for ad- 


t ’ Candidate Sehool after he 


mission to an officers 


has taken the required basie training in the Army. 


Mr. Stimson lists as definite qualifications for 
leadership : 


(1) ...a capacity for clear and accurate expres- 


sion; (2) a eapacity for accurate mathematical 


computations on a ecollege-mathematies level; (3) a 


basic familiarity with some exact science having 
a direct relationship to problems of the Army; (4) 


a eapacity to deal with and 
(5) a eapacity to take care of himself 


(6) good health 


realistically maps 
charts; 
physically under all conditions; 


and hard physical condition. 


The Secretary of War declared further than 
enrollees in the Army should “understand the 


United States and its institu- 


history of the 


tions.” He explained that he was not urging 
the colleges to eliminate “any particular sub- 
ject” that is essential to higher education and 
that “emphasis should be put on basic under 
standing and thoroughness rather than [on] a 
superficial smattering in a multitude of so-ealled 
‘defense’ courses.” 

The request of various institutions for “the 
use of Army material and personnel in pre-in- 
duction training,’ Mr. Stimson said, would, if 
granted, “draw too heavily” upon the Army’s 
facilities and, unless such training could be 
given by teachers “familiar with Army regu- 
lations, manuals of arms and practice” and 
under “strict discipline,” the effort would be 
Under proper conditions, 


“worse than useless.” 
however, he said, early training would have 


“definite advantages.” 


PROGRESSIVES DISAVOW BLAME FOR 
WARTIME EDUCATIONAL 
WEAKNESSES 


ONE of the journals of the Progressive Edu 
cation Association, Frontiers of Democracy, 
published in its number for April 15 a report 
on the midwinter meetings by I. James Quillen, 
its official representative at San Franciseo. In 
commenting one one of the addresses by an 
officer of the Navy, Mr. Quillen disclaims for 
Progressive education any responsibility for the 
educational weaknesses revealed by the war, and 
expresses the belief that a real danger lies in 
the insistent call for “more mathematies.” He 


says: 
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When Lieutenant Commander Paul C. Smith of 
the U. S. Navy said the school must teach more 
mathematies, science and manual subjects, there 
was thunderous applause. Of course the school 
wants to cooperate with the Navy and Army, but 
there is danger that more mathematics will be inter- 
preted as a clarion call to return to the traditional 
program of the horse-and-buggy age. There seems 
to be a feeling that the inadequacies of present 
high-school graduates are due, in large part, to 
changes in the eurriculum produced by progressive 
education. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. The vast majority of high schools have not 
been affected by progressive changes in education 
to any appreciable extent. The inadequacies of to- 
day’s high-school graduates are the results, to a 
vast extent, of maintaining a system of education 
suited to a selected group in a slowly changing, 
agrarian culture after the school population has lost 
its selectivity, the culture has become highly indus- 
trialized and urbanized and is changing with eata 
strophie speed. To fail now to move ahead and 
instead, under pressure from misinformed or self 
ishly interested individuals, to turn backward would 


be to compound misfortune most disastrously. 


Meantime, wherever the blame may lie, the 
ery still comes that the products of our schools 
are woefully weak in mathematics and science. 
The deficiency is referred to as a “terrific lack” 
in the following communication, which was re- 
ceived by the publie schools of the District of 
Columbia when the Navy Department was asked 
what the schools could do to “contribute to 
victory”: 

The Navy Department after a careful survey 
finds that its training program will continue to be 
vitally handicapped unless immediate corrective 
measures along certain lines are instituted in the 
schools of this country. The survey shows that 
there is a terrific lack of adequate preparation in 
the basic fundamentals of mathematies and the 
sciences in the men whom the Navy accepts for 
training, ... 

With our widespread democratic system of see- 
ondary and collegigte education, our nation is justi- 
fied in demanding that we should always have on 
hand a relative surplus of people with mathematical 
training through substantial secondary mathematics 
and also a surplus with elementary college training 
in the subject. We do not now have this surplus. 


The question naturally arises, Why, with 
high-school and college enrolments greatly over- 
topping during at least two decades those of 


any other country and approximating those of 
all other countries combined, are these desirable 
“surpluses” so sadly lacking to-day? In the 
present editor’s opinion (which he usually leans 
over backward to keep from expressing in 
ScHOOL AND Soctety), this question answers 
itself. In an article published long before the 
war revealed the currently discussed weakness, 
he said: “The upward expansion of mass edu 
cation into the high schools would have been 
impossible without a relaxation of standards, 
especially of the standards imposed by [the] 
exact and exacting disciplines typically, 
Latin (and to some extent, modern foreign 
languages), mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences.” In a very real sense, these studies have 
been discredited. They need not have been. 
The high school could have lost what Mr. Quillen 
calls its “selectivity” and it could have become 
a universal school without encouraging compe- 
tent students to follow the lines of least resis 
tance. Instead of adopting such a policy, how 
ever, the “hard” subjects were in many cases 
denounced either as useless or as supported only 
by an outmoded and allegedly invalid theory of 
mental discipline. \Unfortunately, the baby was 
thrown out with the bath—and the ghost has 
now returned to haunt us: } 

Since the foregoing paragraph expresses the 
personal (and quite unorthodox) opinion of the 
editor, and not necessarily the view of his em- 
ployers (the members of the SAK, Inc.), he ap 
pends his initials to this little piece. 

W.C.B. 


THE FIRST PAN-AMERICAN CHILD 
CONGRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES» 


FoLLowinG Child Health Day, May 1, as an- 
nually proclaimed, by the President, there will 
assemble in the Pan American Building (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) the eighth Pan American Child 
Congress—the first to be held in the United 
States. Its importance is emphasized by the 
fact that it is to be held despite war-imposed 
difficulties and restrictions. Many of the lead- 
ing authorities on child welfare are being sent 
to the meeting by South and Central American 
countries. 

Under the leadership of Katharine Lenroot, 
chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
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Labor, the organizing committee has arranged 
the agenda so that the eongress will deal in a 
cientific manner with health protection and 
edueation and recreation and eco- 


| services for families and chil 


! edical eare, 
iomie and socia 
Four committees are to study the present 
ind po twar needs of ehildren. One will deal 
with essential services for mothers and children 
in wartime; another will report on methods for 


protection of mothers and children in danger 


a third will study plans for children in 


Zones; 
the postwar period; the fourth will consider the 
“po stbilities and means of mobilizing Pan 


American knowledge and experience in all these 
fields in peace and in war.” 

There will be addresses by representatives of 
the Latin Ameriean countries as well as by 
authorities in the various fields of child care in 
States. These will from a 


the United range 


diseussion of such topies as the supplement- 


ing of family resources; care of physically 


handicapped and mentally deficient children, 
and juvenile delinquency to explorations of the 
possibilities of international American conven- 


tions and agreements relating to child welfare. 


DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS AND 
OTHER CAUSES AMONG CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH 


AccCorRDING to information received from Ned 
H. Dearborn, vice-president for edueation, Na- 
tional Safety Council, the death-rate of children 
and youth between the ages of 5 and 19 and the 
causes thereof put upon the schools a respon- 
sibility that 


Dearborn’s compilation is made on the basis of 


“ean not be overestimated.” Dr. 
data derived from the census of 1940. 

Of the many causes of death listed, accidents 
5-to-19 
years-old group the number of deaths from ae- 


cidents reached in 1940 the total of 12,258, no 


lead in every age-group, but in the 


fewer than 28 per cent. of all deaths in that 
group. To this mast be added the number of 
injuries, temporary or permanent, that result 
from aecidents; and since the schools have in 
their charge a “very large part of this age 
group,” it goes without saying that “the safety- 
edueation problem of our schools is one of 


Reliable 


juries are not available at present, but it is 


major magnitude.” statisties on in- 


estimated from data obtainable from school 
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systems that there are 375 injuries to one death 
from accident. 

Dr. Dearborn declares that “the conservation 
fact that 
“safety-education among youth is enormously 


of manpower in wartime” and the 
effective among their elders in the home and 
local community” give point and poignaney to 
the need of developing this phase of education 
in the schools at the present time. 

There is gratifying evidence that certain dis- 
eases—diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles— 
which once wrought tragic havoe with young 
lives are now marked by fairly low death rates; 
it is far from gratifying to note that no fewer 
than 130 children between the ages of 5 and 14 
met death by homicide during the period cov- 
ered by the data. This is larger than the num- 
ber in this age-group who died from measles or 
from typhoid fever or from syphilis in any of 
its forms; more than half the number who died 
from scarlet fever, and more than one third 
the number who died from diphtheria. 


CANADIAN AND LATIN-AMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


L’Universiré£ Laval de Québee, one of the 
oldest universities in America, will open its 
fourth summer session, June 29, and will offer 
to Anglo-Canadian students and to students 
from the United States a unique opportunity 
for the study of French. The courses, which 
are conducted entirely in French, are three in 
number: (a) for those beginning the study of 
French; (b) for those who have sufficient read- 
ing acquaintance with the language to justify 
practice in and the study of 
French literature in the original text, and (c) 
for those who have a B.A. degree in French 
and wish to obtain the master’s degree. 

In Latin America, the University of Guate- 
mala, in collaboration with the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, will offer 
courses and hold conferences from July 11 to 
August 10; a summer school for North Amer- 


conversation 


ieans is being organized by the Pan American 
Society of Quito, Ecuador; in Santiago the 


summer school of the University of Chile will 
have two sessions, June 25—July 24 and July 
17-August 17, and will offer a special course 
for North Americans; the University of Havana 
(Cuba), July 21-August 30, will divide its 
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offerings into two parts, a general course for 
both foreign students and nationals and a spe- 
cial eourse for elementary-school teachers and 
students; the Universidad de 
Verano will hold its 
school in San José (Costa Rica) in two ses- 
sions, June 17—-July 17 and August 5-28. 
Three North - American - sponsored summer 


normal-sehool 


Interamericano summer 


schools in Mexico are: the second Annual Sum- 
mer School in Saltillo (Coahuila), planned by 
the Texas State College for Women in coopera- 
tion with the Minister of Public Edueation of 
Coahuila; the conference on Collective-Cooper- 
ative Farming, August 4, 5 and 6, in Torreén 
(Coahuila), organized by Clarence Senior, of 
the University of Kansas City, and the Six- 
teenth Seminar in Mexico and other cities, July 
3-25, proposed by the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, New York City. 
Mexico’s own summer schools include that of 
the National University of Mexico, from June 
30 to August 15; that of the Workers Univer- 
sity of Mexico, from July 3 to August 16, and 
the fine-arts courses offered during July and 
August by the Escuela Universitaria de Belles 
Artes at San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato. 
Further information on Pan-American sum- 
mer schools may be obtained by writing to the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


HOW ENGLISH EDUCATION SOLVED 
THE PROBLEM OF STATE VS. 
LOCAL CONTROL 


ALTHOUGH American educators, generally 
speaking, are somewhat familiar with the nice 
balance between the centralized and the local 
support and control of education that prevails 
in England, the controversy that has broken out 
afresh in our country over the question of fed- 
eral control as a possible (and dreaded) quid 
pro quo for federal participation in the support 
of schools renders particularly timely a short 
article, “Education in Britain,” by Fred Clarke, 
director, Institute of Education, University of 
London, which appears in Britain Today for 
January. (This monthly journal is published 
in New York by the British Library of Infor- 
mation.) 

Professor Clarke makes his point of depar- 
ture the well-known fact that the interest of the 
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eentral government in English edueation has 


been a relatively recent development. 

... The State came upon the scene quite late... 
little more than a century ago, and for a long time 
its action was reluctant, grudging and confined to 
what it regarded as unavoidable necessities. 

It was not, indeed, until 1902 that “a truly 
positive attitude was adopted with the intention 
of creating at last a system that was both ade- 
had laid the 
foundations of what was to become a system of 


quate and national.” England 


universal elementary edueation in 1870. It was 
a dual system of “voluntary” schools (chiefly 
church-supported, although aided by the state) 
and schools controlled by local school boards 
(which, by the Act of 1870, were given for the 
first time the power to impose “rates”). By the 
Act of 1902, all schools, except the independent 
“public” schools (such as Eton and Harrow), 
“were brought either under the control of the 
local education authority or into cooperation 
with it.” Secondary education was also ex- 
tended by the “provision of many new and well- 
appointed secondary schools at public expense.” 
The school boards were superseded by educa- 
tional “councils,” the powers of which “extended 
to all forms of education within their respective 
areas.” 

The central government “carries about half 
the cost of education” in the country as a whole. 
This proportion “is large enough to ensure that 
a loeal authority will give. serious consideration 
to the wishes and policy” of the national Board 
of Edueation, for “a threat to withhold grant 
is a powerful weapon” in the board’s hands, yet 


the “proportion is not so large as to deprive 
the local area of its proper responsibility and 
independence.” 

It is apparently the intangible quality known 
as “tact” that conserves passing well the prin- 
ciple of local autonomy in the control of an edu- 
-ational system half the financial support of 
which comes from the central government. At 
least, Professor Clarke more than implies this 
in closing his paper: 

In conclusion, to those who are accustomed to 
Ministerial Edicts ordering teachers in the schools 
to do this or that, the real truth about the English 
Board of Education is well illustrated by the title 
of one of its most widely used publications. It is 


called ‘‘Suggestions for the Consideration of 








chers and Others Engaged in the Work of Ele- 
Schools.’’ 


Suggestions for their consideration! 


All of which might well be referred (say by 
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the U. S. Commissioner of Edueation) to both 
groups of participants in our current contro- 
versy as a “suggestion” for “their consider- 
ation.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Water A. 

University of Pittsburgh, has been named presi- 

dent, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 

Minn. 


Lt NDEN, professor ot sociology, 


THe RevereND GeorGe N. REEvES, pastor of 
(Calif.), 
Cheverton 


the First Christian Church, Pomona 
has been elected to succeed Cecil F. 
as president of Chapman College (Los Angeles) 
next fall, when the college is to be affiliated with 
Whittier (Calif.) 
the war. The present college buildings are to 


College for the duration of 


be used “for school purposes of a different na- 
ture.” Rush Deskin, professor of religion, will 
become dean. 

Frep I. 


Purdue 


GOLDSMITH, assistant to the dean of 


men, University, will become acting 
dean upon the retirement (June 30) of M. L. 


Fisher, who has held the deanship since 1926. 

CLARENCE HeENDERSHOT has been appointed 
dean of men, University of Redlands (Calif.), 
Herbert E. 


the age of retirement. 


to sueceed Marsh, who has reached 


Kk. C. Youna, professor of farm management, 
will succeed R. G. Dukes as dean of the Grad- 
uate School, Purdue University, upon the lat- 
A. P. Poorman will 


sueceed Dr. Dukes as head of the department 


ter’s retirement, June 30. 


of applied mechanics. 


ROWLAND LEACH, professor of musie, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, has been appointed director of 
the department of music, succeeding W. B. Olds, 


who will retire in June. 


STAFFORD H. CASSELL, director of physical 
education, American University (Washington, 
D. C.), will become director of physical eduea- 
tion, Morningside College (Sioux City, Iowa), 
June 1, when Jason M. Saunderson will begin 
an eighteen-month leave of absence after having 


served the college for thirty vears. 


AMONG promotions announced by Columbia 
University, April 28, are the following: from 
associate professorships to  professorships- 
Mark Van Doren and Emery E. Neff, English; 
J. Bartlet Brebner, history; W. Dunean Strong, 
Paul H. 


Among those advanced to associate professor- 


anthropology, and Lang, music. 
ships are: G. Marshall Kay, geology; Arthur 
W. Pollister, zoology, and Everard M. Upjohn, 
fine arts, and to assistant professorships: Rich- 
ard 8. Angell and Hilda M. Grieder, library 
service; Elliott V. K. Dobbie, English; Louis 
M. Hacker and Abraham Wald, economies; 
Fred S. Keller, psychology; Jerome M. B. Kel- 
logg, physies; Frank Mechau, drawing, paint- 
ing and sculpture, and Dwight C. Miner, his- 
tory. John R. Chamberlain, author and editor, 
who has been visiting associate professor in the 
School of Journalism, has been advanced to a 
visiting professorship. 


FRED SALES, associate professor of education, 
University of Redlands, has been advanced to a 
professorship, and Neal Klausner, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, is now an associate pro- 
fessor in the department. Frederick Nyquist 
has been named assistant professor of art dur- 
ing the absence of Richard Beaman, who will 
enter the at the end of the 
semester; Bernard Hyink has been appointed 
acting assistant professor of economies to con- 
Andrus, 


armed services 


duct some of the elasses of Russell 


who is on leave of absence. 


J. H. Groru, former head of the department 
of German, University of Washington (Seattle), 
has been appointed assistant professor of phi- 
losophy and languages, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE announced 
the following promotions, April 24: Philip L. 
Gamble, assistant professor of economies, and 
Claude C. Neet, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, to professorships; Charles J. Rohr, assis- 
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tant professor of political science, to an asso- 
ciate professorship. Dr. Gamble replaces Alex- 
ander E. Canece, who has reached the mandatory 
retirement age, as head of the department of 
economies. Arthur K. Harrison, professor of 
landscape architeeture, has also reached the re- 
tirement age, but will be retained in his present 
capacity during the emergency. 

[IsapeL M. Stewart and Evizabetu C. Bur- 
cess have been appointed by the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Nursing as consultants for 
the eastern area of the United States, to give 
whatever aid and advice is possible to those 
interested in establishing relationships between 
colleges and universities and schools of nursing. 


CLARK Frasier, director of the laboratory 
school, Eastern Washington College of Eduea- 
tion, has been appointed northwest educational 
counselor for the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Marston TAYLOR BoGert, professor emeritus 
of organie chemistry, Columbia University, has 
been elected president of the supervisory board 
of the ‘American Yearbook.” Dr. Bogert suc- 
ceeds the late Wendell M. Strong, who died, 
Mareh 30. 


THE Private Schools Association of the Cen- 
tral States has elected the following officers for 
the year 1942-43: Herbert W. Smith, head 
master, Francis W. Parker School (Chicago), 
president; Major E. W. Tucker, executive 
officer, Kemper Military School (Boonville, 
Mo.), vice-president. F. Alden Shaw, head 
master, Detroit Country Day School, and O. N. 
Wing, dean, Central YMCA College High 
School (Chicago), have been reelected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 


RAYMOND Berry has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools, Columbia County (Wash.), to 
complete the unexpired term of Marvin G. 
Elwell, who was recently appointed postmaster 
at Dayton, Wash. 


WiLLiAM Mowry, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Bedford County (Pa.), will sueceed 
Lloyd Hinkle, who has held the superintend- 
ency for the past twenty-eight years. 


THE REVEREND Francis J. Hecarty, former 
assistant rector, St. Joseph’s Church, Camden 
(N. J.), has been appointed superintendent of 
Catholie schools, Camden diocese, to sueceed the 
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Reverend William J. Hickey, who will devote 
his entire time to the pastorate of the Sacred 
Heart Church, Vineland, N. J. 


R. H. 
years has County 
(Mont.) High Sehool, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, Kalispell, Mont. 


Wo..in, who for the past nineteen 


been principal, Custer 


Kennetu Le Ror PreISsLER has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Columbia (Pa.), to 
succeed John B. Kennedy, who has accepted 
the superintendeney at Kingston, Pa. 


Francis O. Woop, submaster, William How- 
ard Taft Intermediate School, Boston, has been 
appointed master, Michelangelo School (Bos- 
ton) to sueceed William J. 
been appointed superintendent of schools. 


Barry, who has 


THE following members of the staff of the 
School of Law, University of San Francisco, 
have been granted leaves of absence for military 
service: J. Brent Bodfish, to serve in the de- 
partment of the judge advocate general; Rich- 
ard M. Sims, Jr., with the Naval Reserve; 
Samuel W. Wicklow, as chief specialist in the 
Naval Reserve, and Augustine Donoghue, with 
the Navy. Three members of the religious staff 
of the departments of arts and sciences have 
entered the armed forces 
Reverend Cornelius O’Mara and the Reverend 
Joseph Clark for the Army, and the Reverend 


Jerome Sullivan for the Navy. 


as chaplains: the 


Iwar S. WESTERBERG, head of the depart- 
ment of education, University of Redlands, will 
retire at the end of the academic year. 

Mauve A. HutrMan, associate professor of 
history, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
will retire, July 1, after thirty-six years of 
service. 

ApA YorK ALLEN, for the past twenty years 
superintendent of schools, San Diego County 
(Calif.), has announced that she will not seek 
reelection. 

A. L. Pourcrav, superintendent of schools, 
Plaquemines Parish (La.), has submitted his 
resignation after twenty years of service. 
Recent Deaths 

ERNEST KNAUFFT, art 
teacher of art, Princeton University, died, April 
21, at the age of seventy-nine Mr. 


eritic and former 


vears. 
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was well known for his critical reviews, 


Revieu of 


Knaufft 


having been a eontributor to The 


Reviews for twenty-five years. 

WitiiaAM Leonarp Cozzens, president, Row, 
Peterson Publishing Company, succumbed to a 
heart attack, April 22. Mr. Cozzens had been 
associated with the company since 1917, beeom- 
ing president in 1932. Mr. Cozzens was fitty- 
two years old at the time of his death. 

FRANK Henry Burt, former president, Cen- 
tral YMCA College (Chieago), died, April 2a. 
He had training at the 


college 


served as director of 


(1903-05) and as president, 1905-26. 
Dr. Burt was seventy-nine years old at the time 
of his death. 

CHARLES BAKER WRIGHT, professor emeritus 
of rhetorie and English, Middlebury ( Vt.) Col- 
lege, died, April 24, at the age of eighty-two 
Wright went to the college (1885) 
as professor and served in this eapacity until 
his retirement, 1920. 1913-18, 
acted as dean of the college and as president 


years. Dr. 


From he also 
in the latter year. 

WARREN LOGAN, who served as treasurer for 
( Ala.) 
years, died, April 26, at the age of eighty-six 
years. Mr. Logan had with 


Booker T. Washington and had served as vice 


Tuskeegee Institute during its early 


been associated 
principal as well as treasurer under his ad 
ministration. THe went to the institute in 1882 
and continued his services until his retirement, 
1924. 
Commencement Speakers 

THE traditional June commencement of the 
Pennsylvania State College will be held this 
May 10. The Roland H. 


Bainton, Titus Street professor of ecclesiastical 


year on Reverend 
history, Yale University, will be the speaker. 
Bernarp DeVorTo, editor, “The Easy Chair,” 
Harper’s Magazine, will be the speaker at the 
Gambier, 


commencement of College, 


Ohio. 


Kenyon 
The date has been advanced to May 11 
in aeeordance with the accelerated program, 
Which will allow students to earn a bachelor’s 
degree in two and a half years. 

Bisnop Ivan Lee Hout, director of Methodist 
schools and churches in South Ameriea, will give 
the address at the 127th anniversary commence- 


(Meadville, Pa.), 


Allegheny College 


ment at 


May 17. 
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Francis B. Sayre, U. S. High Commissioner 
to the Philippines, will be the speaker at Buck 
nell University’s 92nd annual commencement, 
May 23. 


JUDGE Merritu E. Oris, U. S. District Court, 
Western Missouri, will be the commencement 
speaker at Central Missouri State Teachers Col 
lege (Warrensburg), May 25. 


Honors and Awards 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN will be the guest of 
honor, May 8-10, at the University of Chicago, 
when a symposium on “The Role of the Liberal 
Arts College in American Life,” is to be held. 
The oceasion, planned by his students and col- 
leagues, is in celebration of Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
seventieth year. Speakers, in addition to Dr. 
Meiklejohn will be Dexter M. Keezer, president, 
Reed College (Portland, Ore.), and Seott Bu- 
chanan, dean, St. John’s College, Annapolis. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the univer- 
sity, will preside. The year 1942 marks a num- 
ber of anniversaries for Dr. Meiklejohn besides 
the seventieth of his birth. It is the 45th anni- 
versary of his going to Brown University as a 
teacher of philosophy; the 30th of his accept- 
ance of the presidency of Amherst College; the 
15th of his initiating the Experimental College 
at the University of Wisconsin, and the 10th of 
his founding the School for Social Studies in 
San Francisco. 


Frank A. WavuaGu, professor emeritus of 
landscape architecture, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege (Amherst), has been awarded the George 
Robert White gold medal of honor by the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. This medal 
has been rarely given and is generally consid- 
ered “the highest honor available in the field of 


9 


horticulture. 


A Lire FeLLowsuiP in the Thomas A. Edison 
Foundation for the Advancement of Science and 
Edueation has been conferred upon Robert G. 
Sproul, president, University of California. 
The award is given “only to a few outstanding 
Americans in the fields of medicine, science, art 
and education, who have made some real con- 
tribution to human welfare.” 


A MARBLE CHAIR, dedicated to the late Guy 
C. Earl, former regent of the University of 
California, has been added to the row of chairs 
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above the diazoma in the Greek Theater on the 
Berkeley campus. 

A room in Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 
versity, containing a special collection of books 
and pictures, and called the Allan Abbott room, 
with ceremonies, 
Professor Abbott, who becomes an 


was dedicated appropriate 
April 25. 
emeritus professor of English, July 1, was the 


eruest of honor. 


JosEPH F. THORNING, professor of sociology 
and chairman of the department of social sei- 
ence, Mount St. Mary College (Emmitsburg, 
Md.), received the first gold medal to be awarded 
by Pi Alpha Sigma, Pan-American fraternity, 
at St. John’s University (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 
April 27. Joseph C. Cardinale, of the depart- 
ment of Spanish, said in presenting the medal: 
“The fraternity based its selection of Dr. Thorn- 
ing on his activity in injecting Christian prin- 
ciples into the Good Neighbor policy; on his 
efforts to promote that policy among college 
students through religious seminars, and on the 
great value to the educational world of his many 
trips to Latin America in the past several 
years.” 

Other Items of Interest 

Lee J. CRONBACH, whose article, “The War- 
time Morale of Youth—An Analysis of the 
School’s Problem,” was published in ScHoou 
AND Society, March 14, has prepared for 
grades 10, 11 and 12 a “Test on the Effects of 
War,” which may be obtained from the School 
of Edueation, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. It sells at the rate of one cent for 
a sheet of questions and five cents for a sheet of 


answers. The charge covers the “cost of pro- 
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ducing the test and of a complete scoring ser- 
vice. All papers are scored, analyzed and inter- 
preted by the college without additional charge.” 

Own Sunday, April 26, at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art (New York City), representatives of 
the five institutions engaged in studying the art- 


extension work of museums for the General 
Edueation Board met in conference. They 
were: Alfred G. Pelikan, art director, Mil- 


waukee Publie Schools, representing the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute; Victor D’Amico, director 
of educational work, Museum of Modern Art; 
Gordon Washburn, director, Albright Art Gal- 
lery (Buffalo); Laurence J. 
high-school-extension instructor, and Florence 
Arquin, Chieago Art Institute; Thomas Munro, 


Longley, museum 


curator of education, and Ruth Field Ruggles 
and Lois Wellman, supervisor and _ assistant 
supervisor of circulating exhibits, respectively, 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

D. D. Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national graduate fraternity in_busi- 


LESSENBERRY, president, 
ness education, has announced the second an- 
nual open contest for research studies of merit 
in the field of business education completed be- 
tween January 1, 1941, and January 1, 1942. 
The 1942. Eligible 


studies must be of significance to a large num- 


eontest closes June 1, 


ber of business teachers. Studies used as the 
basis for articles that have been published in 
national journals will The 
fraternity will publish the winning study and 
Contestants 


not be eligible. 
present fifty copies to the author. 
should express their studies, prepaid, to Mrs. 
Helen M. Johnston, 392 Whitney Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn., before June 1. Further inquiries 
may be addressed to Mrs. Johnston. 


Shorter Papers... 





EDUCATION AND THE STERN REALI- 
TIES OF LIFE 

AT a recent inter-American conference a 
South American delegate submitted a resolu- 
tion urging all the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere to make the teaching of the four 
languages of the Continent compulsory in pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Undoubtedly 
every North American teacher would ridicule 
such a proposal to offset narrow provincial- 


ism. There is no record, however, that the 
members of the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting in Atlantie City 
manifested any signs of hilarity when Ralph A. 
Burns, professor of education, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, attacked the histories of the United States 
as provincial, and proposed to include every- 
thing under the sun in the school courses in 
history and social studies. 

“Our youth,” the professor is reported to 
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have said, “know nothing even of Canada and 
Mexico, let alone any land south or north of 
these boundaries.” The members of the New 
Jersey Edueation Association could with justi- 
applauded this statement. Had 
I did and consulted an atlas, 
would have that the United 
land which les south of Canada 
Mexico. 

rradually 


fication have 
they done what 


disco ered 


and north of 

Kor we are reaching the stage 
where even the study of the provincial histories 
of the United States is becoming unfashionable 


and with it any knowledge of the European 


backgrounds of American history. I was re- 
cently requested by the editor of an English 
edueational journal to secure an article for him 
on the teaching of English history in American 
chools. 


ily accepted the invitation but informed me that 


The authority to whom I turned read- 


any report on the subjeet would not give much 
encouragement to English edueators, who have 
at long last discovered the desirability of intro- 
ducing courses on American history in the En- 
lish schools. 

That provincialism, which Professor Burns 
laments, is to be broken down by giving our 
knowledge of Canada (and what lies 
its boundaries) and of Mexico 


vouth a 
to the north of 
(and what lies to the south of its boundaries). 
low this knowledge can be acquired without 
studying something of European history and 
culture which shaped the countries lying on 
these elusive points of the compass is not clear. 
But the study of these countries is only inei- 
dental; the chief burden of the plea for breadth 
was leveled against failure, beeause of patri- 
oteering censorship, to impart “even a descrip- 
tive understanding of this modern politieal sys- 
“The 


great domain that is Russia becomes our ally 


tem [of Soviet Russia to our youth. 
in the natural course of human events and the 
whole nation wonders why.”’ Well, so do China, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Netherlands East 
Indies, South Africa and all the nations now 
occupied by the Nazis; whether “in the natural 
course of human events” or not, the future his- 
torians will have to determine. 

From Russia, Professor Burns had an easy 
tusk to move on to censorship—censorship of 
the teaching of Communism and the martyrdom 


” 


who seek to be 


of those “forthright thinkers 
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realistic and to introduce the youth of this 
country “to the stern realities of life while yet 
he has his life ahead of him.” Curiosity about 
the nature of these “stern realities of life” im- 
pelled me to examine a number of school text- 
books in the social studies. Here are some ex- 
amples selected at random from the questions 
submitted for consideration and study by youth 
in a number of The questions 
usually come at the end of each chapter and 
may, of course, never be reached for class dis- 
cussion and instruction, despite the good inten- 
Neverthe- 


text-books. 


tions of those who formulate them. 
less, they may give some idea of “the stern 
realities of life” as they are conceived by “forth- 
right thinkers.” 


Is the reasoning by which Adam Smith arrived 
at his conclusions sound? Why? 

How do recent developments in English politics 
threaten to change the English cabinet system? 

Would it be wise to abolish corporations? 

What have been the two chief foreign functions 
of our government? Do you think these functions 
could be changed? Why? 

How is the broken home related to the delin- 
queney problem? 

What do we mean by saying that emotional fac- 
tors growing out of tradition cause war? 

What defects and abuses of the marketing sys 
tem still require attention? 

Formulate your own program for social reform, 
first stating with some care your view of the defects 
to be remedied. 

What, in your opinion, does the future hold in 
store for the American labor movement? 

What do you consider the most influential culture 
complexes in the United States? 

How did the Fascisti secure control over indus- 
try? Compare with the American proposals for 
controlling industry. 

What are the essential differences between Marx- 
ian and Fabian socialism? 

Are the maladjustments in world trade primarily 
due to the present system of international exchange 
or do they result from the conflicting economic 


interests of the nations? 


As I pointed out in another article in this 
journal, an educational theory, which began to 
evolve some twenty-five years ago, was launched 
as a protest against deferred values—particu- 
larly of the traditional academie subjects. The 

1‘“The New Deferred Values,’’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 5, 1941, pp. 12 f. 
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new theory which emerged was based on the 
principle that education is life and not a prepa- 
ration for life. We seem to have come round 
again to a new type of deferred values so that 
youth may learn “the stern realities of life while 
yet he has his life ahead of him.” Well, the 
important question which must be faced is for 
whom these realities of life are stern. Those 
who attack the verbalism of the old deferred 
values of the traditional academic values have 
the responsibility of explaining whether these 
new values deferred for the life ahead of youth 
are not just as verbalistic even though they 
prefer to deal with realities which are imme- 
diately and contemporarily stern for somebody. 
Now that the question of subversive teaching 
has been shelved and days of martyrdom in the 
cause of academie freedom are over, the funda- 
mental issue is an educational one. 

Professor Burns is correct on one point: “We 
have another right—the right to know—particu- 
larly, the right to know about democracy.” But 
“doxosophy”—the oceasion really calls for this 
word, which, although it has not yet found its 
way into the dictionary, is most appropriate for 
this and many parallel situations—is not the 
same as knowledge, and even understanding of 
“the stern realities of life” like those cited above 
is not a guarantee of democracy. If American 
youth is to be educated to know about democ- 
racy, the study of the history of the struggle to 
attain it, even through the pages of provin- 
cially written text-books on the history of their 
own country, is still the best way. A case might 
even be made out for the thesis that, at the 
school level, the best way to promote an under- 
standing of the world is still through an under- 
standing of one’s own country. 

The emphasis on the importance of knowing 
“the stern realities of life” has stimulated me 
to investigate the stern realities of our edu- 
cational situation. I find from a recent book 
by Ruth Kotinsky, “Elementary Edueation of 
Adults”*—the title of which is itself expressive 
of a stern reality too often ignored—that in ad- 
dition to the existence, according to the census 
of 1930, of 4,300,000 or 4.3 per cent. of the 
population over ten years of age who reported 
themselves as illiterate, “as a matter of fact, the 


2American Association for Adult Edueation, 


New York, 1941. 
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number of persons who can not read and write 
enough to meet the requirements of an ordi- 
narily literate environment is reliably estimated 
to be approximately four times as great as the 
number of illiterates in the census. This esti 
mate is based largely on experience in the Army, 
where literacy is defined as ability to read a 
newspaper and write a letter, and in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, where literaey is iden- 
tified by ability to pass a standardized reading 
and writing test as well as the average fourth- 
grade child.” Even if we allow for disagree- 
ment on measures of literacy and illiteraey, the 
stern reality is still formidable. Nor is there 
any more encouragement in the findings of the 
Pennsylvania Study, published by the Carnegie 
Foundation under the title, “The Student and 
however much some 


His Knowledge,” which, 


may be disposed to criticize the standards 
adopted, revealed that prospective teachers rank 
low when compared with prospective entrants 
into other professions. Finally, there are two 
other stern realities—the first is the extent of 
the studies devoted to improving the methods 
of teaching reading or mere literacy, and the 


second is the fact that one of the chief causes 


of failure in college is inability to read. The 
“forthright thinkers” concerned with leading 


youth to understand “the stern realities of life” 
seem to ignore these other and sterner realities 
of the educational situation, and proceed to pro 
vide bibliographies for further reading and 
study by which even candidates for the Ph.D. 
are tried and on which they not infrequently 
fail. If only those educators who grow so 
ecstatic about the statie would concern them- 
selves with things nearer home, there might in 
the end be some hope of educating an adult 
population to be sufficiently interested in study- 
ing “the stern realities of life’? when they are 
immediately affected by them and ean do some- 
thing about them. 

Postscript. Sinee the above was written 
strong pleas have been put forward for more 
attention to Latin-American relations (ScHOOoL 
AND Society, January 3, 1942) and to Japan 
and the Far East (reported in The New York 
Times, February 1, 1942). The 
the committee which deplored that “in schools 
to-day there is very little instruction about the 
Far East,” was the author of a test which 


chairman of 
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proved that high-school pupils in New York 
State were not socially competent in affairs of 
their own country. There are still parts of the 
world left for which a claim on the curriculum 
of the American schools has not yet been staked 
out. 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


WHY NOT SATC? 


THe Student Army Training Corps was in- 
augurated during World War I and was very 
short-lived. Not many seem to be making a 
plea for its rejuvenation but when the state- 
ments in opposition of it are closely analyzed 
they are found to be rhetorically general and 
not convincing. The eritics monotonously re- 
sort to the same malediction: “The SATC gave 
enough military training to destroy the cur- 
riculum, but not enough to produce good 
Thus it 
being good military training.” 
that 
joint supervision of curriculum activities by 


was bad education without 


The facts are 


soldiers. 


educational administrators did not relish 


Army officials. The SATC was never given an 
adequate trial. It was established in the fall of 
1918 and two very inopportune factors militated 
against its success. In the first place, there was 
a general influenza epidemie throughout the 
country and in the seeond place the Armistice 
was signed before the SATC project really got 
under way. In short, no arrangement of stu- 
dent army training could have sueceeded under 
those conditions. Student army training might 
have been suecessful if it could have been tried 
reasons for its 


longer, and in ease the 


inception in World War I merit consideration 


any 
in this present erisis. It may not be desirable 
to set up a duplicate SATC organization as of 
24 years ago, but if established along modern 
lines it might be a life-saver for colleges and 
universities as well as an adequately practical 
training school for army officer personnel. It 
is in point to state that the ROTC units are not 
just as they were in 1917; indeed they have 
changed almost beyond the point of recognition 
during the past few years. 

Something does not tally when it is advocated 


with one breath that the men students remain in 
college until they are ealled by the draft and 
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then proclaim in the next breath that there are 
to be 4,000,000 men in the army before the close 
of the present calendar year. If this huge army 
is to be so rapidly organized then our college 
It is not 
likely that our collegians will remain in school 
just waiting around for the draft and meantime 
subject themselves to ill-advised gibes and in- 
nuendoes that they should be in the fighting 
forces. Nor will they stay in school on the 
picturesque theory of “keeping the candle of 
learning lit for future generations.” They are 
realistic and want to fight, which is as it should 
The only 


campuses will be depleted perforce. 


be if we are to win this war quickly. 
way to keep our students in school is to give 
them service uniforms. Older folks may calmly 
advise that the patriotic thing to do is remain 
in college and prepare for possible post-war 
activities. For many of these young men there 
will be no post-war activities and none realize 
it more than they. Moreover, since fighting is 
the order of the day, it may logically and praise- 
worthily be expected that those who are suffi- 
ciently alert to be in college will have their 
sights focused on possible commissions. All 
that is needed to support this point of view is 
to observe how the college men reacted during 
the last war. 

The situation for college men who expect and 
want to serve in the Army is all the more ag- 
gravated when the V-1, V-5 and V-7 programs 
of the Navy are considered. It has been the 
policy of the Navy all along to gather its re- 
eruits from volunteers and at present through 
the two programs mentioned above it is enlist- 
ing college juniors and seniors with the absolute 
understanding that when their college work is 
satisfactorily completed they will automatically 
become officers in the service. As Navy officers- 
in-training they will gladly remain in college— 
without pay—in preparation for the long future 
in terms of professional advancement, but more 
particularly because of imminent possibilities. 
All these three groups will be in the Navy as 
soon as they enlist. Those who enroll in the V-7 
program may remain in college until they com- 
plete their degrees; those enrolled in the V-5 
group are expected to go into active service at 
the end of the academic year in which they 
enlist, and the V-1 group, which is made up of 
freshmen and sophomores, may at the end of 
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their sophomore year transfer to either the V-5 
or the V-7 program. Of course, the Navy re- 
serves the right to terminate any of these pro- 
crams for any of all enrollees if military neces- 
ty demands such action. 

This whole question of how or whether to 


Sl 


keep students in school where they may be aca- 
demically prepared for more selective service 
in the armed forces will be still further aggra- 
vated as the war intensifies in terms of wounded 
and dead brought back home. If invasion of 
our shores is attempted, then evacuees will be 
moved inland and the conflict will inevitably 
become a people’s war and when that status 
obtains, the college men will be in it to the death 
just as will conscript labor and everything else 
that goes with a total all-out war. This intensi- 
fication also will reflect itself in direct propor- 
tion to the length of the war. 

An SATC set-up, or something lke it, will 
put college men in a justifiably acceptable mili- 
tary category both psychologically to themselves 
and sociologically to the public. They will be in 
uniform and be quartered in barracks. The gov- 
ernment will pay for their schooling and their 
meals. They will be in the Army as well as 
being prepared for the future, just as other col- 
lege boys will be in the Navy under the above- 
mentioned programs. Their minds will be at 
rest and consequently they can look the world 
in the face as well as acquit themselves better 
educationally. College faculties now complain 
that the grade of work has very definitely de- 
teriorated during the past semester. Two or 
three more temporary losses to the fighting 
forees such as we have recently undergone in 
the Pacifie will shoot our students right out of 
the classrooms to the recruiting stations. Any 
less devotion to country than such emotional 
reactions would give us a generation of young 
men that couldn’t win the war if they went to 
fight. In other words, if this war is to be won 
our young men must meet the issue with utter 
abandon in terms of life preparation or future 
professional and vocational preparation. If 
these life preparations can be provided in an 
acceptable set-up to young college men while 
their country is at grips with a viciously dan- 
gerous enemy, all the better for cultural learn- 
ing for the next generations. 

Before irrevocably placing the colleges and 
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universities “out on a limb” for the duration 
where financial help from the government may 
become a closed book, it might be prudent to 
profit by the experiences of other countries in 
The New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, February 8, 1942, Section 2, carried a 
“165,000 Boys Join ‘R.A.F. of To- 

The article was written by Joseph 


this regard. 


headline : 

morrow.’ ” 
S. Evans, Jr., and maintained that Great Brit- 
ain’s air training corps has risen to its present 
strength of 1,500 units, which includes 23 uni- 
versity air squadrons, by voluntary collabora- 
tion among the fighting forees, the board of 
education, county councils and local authorities. 


The A.T.C. scheme is divided into three parts, 
units having been formed at universities, in schools 
and locally. Enrollees in the university units take 
a six-month course similar to that given to the 
initial training wings of the R.A.F. and if they 
complete it suecessfully they are sent to elementary 
flying schools. They receive the full benefits of a 
university education while they are in residence. 
The success of the corps has appealed to the empire, 
and similar schemes have been launched in Egypt, 
Australia and other dominions and even in Trini- 
dad. 
boys at one end leaving to join the R.A.F. and 
their places being filled by younger ones just be- 
ginning their training. 


The corps is growing daily, with the older 


In short, they are very much like the V-1, V-5 
This 


writer is advocating an SATC or a similar 


and V-7 enlistment projects of the Navy. 


, 


“rose by any other name” that will help save 
the colleges and universities as well as replenish 
army officer personnel. 

Those institutions which now maintain ROTC 
units can not fully supply army, marine, coast- 
guard and air-force officer needs. The proposed 
programs apparently gaining favor are those 
that call for our college men to be taken into 
branch eandidate schools after completion of 
ROTC training, but if our colleges are depleted 
by enlistments, as may be reasonably antiei- 
pated, where shall we secure future ROTC per- 
sonnel? The Army can not conceivably require 
advanced military students to remain in college. 
Indeed, application for advanced ROTC classes 
is purely optional. To require only a very lim- 
ited number of men to remain in college for 
officer training would be to institute a miniature 
SATC and thereby woefully limit the quantity 
of possible officer material. 
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There should be decided emphasis upon the 
existing resources and facilities of the colleges 
available now to begin a very greatly expanded 
officer-production schedule. Incorporated in this 
paragraph are some suggestions made to us by 
the commandant of our local ROTC unit. Two 
measures could materially increase the local out- 


put of reserve officers: (1) remove the present 
limitation on the enrolment of advanced-course 
students; and (2) operate throughout the year 
all the colleges and universities that now have 
ROTC units and also put on a twelve months’ 
schedule all other colleges and universities that 
could be designated to install SATC training. 
(West Virginia University has been operating 
on a forty-eight-week schedule since 1919, al- 
though our ROTC unit has never functioned in 
the summer schools.) By the first measure we 
could double the enrolment of properly qualified 
students for the advanced course and by the 
second measure we would graduate three mili- 
tary classes in two years. This is an instance 
in which time ean be purchased. Any plan con- 
cerned with the war status of college military 
training must look to lowering of the draft age 
to 18. If and when that comes, it may be de- 


sirable to abandon the idea of combining train- 
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ing for a baccalaureate degree and a commis- 
sion in the Army, and to reduce the course to 
two years and possibly even to one year, with 
a corresponding increase in the hours devoted 
to military; the military to be an intensified 
course leading to a commission; the academic 
instruction to be shaped to military needs (En 
glish, mathematies, chemistry, physics, ete.) and 
leading to a degree. 

If we follow the example of other countries, 
it will not be very long until women are drafted 
and what might happen then to the colleges and 
universities is best left to the imagination. Who 
cares what becomes of the present-day curricula 
if we can win this war? Or who would refuse 
to share the academic life of our students with 
officials of the fighting forees rather than not 
have any institutions at all? “It’s easy to drink 
from the stream and forget the source,” and it is 
easy to say “we want no more SATC outfits,” 
but we want our universities to funetion as such 
and we want them also to be a integral part 
of an all-out war program. Anything short of 
these two objectives may turn out to be an edu 
‘ational “seorched-earth” policy. 

RicHarD ASPINALL 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence ... 





AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Dear President Hutchins: 

My attention has recently been called to your 
announcement, reported in Time, February 2, 
that the 
award a bachelor of arts degree after two years 


University of Chieago proposes to 
of eollege work. 

Although I am a liberal in most matters, I 
can’t help feeling that you have gone either too 
far or not far enough. 

While I realize that the bachelor of arts de- 
gree has never symbolized anything very spe- 
cific, it has usually stood for an investment of 
at least four years of college work, and it hardly 
seems fair to the hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens Who have made this investment for you to 
play fast and loose with it by devaluing it so 


radically. 
Of course, I realize that there is something to 


be said in behalf of your proposal, but I wonder 
if the same arguments would not apply to allow- 
ing some students to receive a bachelor of arts 
degree at the end of one year? In order to play 
fair by those who have worked four years for 
the degree you might preserve the time element 
by making this award “A.B. 1.” The degrees 
for those who had worked two, three and four 
years would then become “A.B. 2,” “A.B. 3” and 
“A.B. 4”! 

This procedure would promote the liberaliza- 
tion of college graduation and still play fair 
with those who have invested four years of time 
in securing their bachelor of arts degree. I 
hope that you will give this your serious con- 
sideration. 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. D. Martin 

DIRECTOR OF MEMBERSHIP 

NEA 
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ON DIGESTS OF RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 


Epitors will sympathize deeply with Anton 
Thompson (“A Critique of Educational Peri- 
odieals,’” ScHoon AND Society, February 7, 
1942) and with other abstracters who ¢an not, 
from the Education Index and similar publica- 
tions distinguish between (1) opinion, (2) lim- 
His 
point is well taken if it is the function, or even 
. function, of the magazines to aid abstracters, 
either professional or amateur. 
useful 


ited facet and (3) honest research articles. 


It abstracters serve a function—a 
topic on which the writer reserves an honest 
doubt—it is to separate the lasting from the 
transitory, to winnow the wheat from the chaff. 
If there is no chaff, or if the editors are to act 
as threshing machines, why have abstracters? 

On the other hand, if magazines are to serve 
a useful function, they must be read, not in- 
dexed or abstracted. perhaps, 
“articles based upon the use of research pro- 


Regrettably, 


cedures with data collected from an adequate 
sample” make just about the dullest reading 
in the world. It sometimes seems that writing 
ability varies inversely with honesty of re- 
search; certainly reader interest varies inversely 
with the quantity of supporting data. 

It is a highly debatable question whether the 
presentation of documented and authoritative 
research is a task for the educational periodical. 
If the research is worth embalming at all, it 
would seem to deserve a special mausoleum of 
its own. 

The most valuable materials in educational 
periodicals are the ideas. These appear most 
often in what Mr. Thompson sadly dismisses as 
opinion and limited-fact articles. The honest 
research, which abstracts so well, is after all, 
largely a matter of testing and proving someone 
else’s idea, opinion or limited fact. 

Dividing a magazine into carefully labeled 
sections is a sure way of alienating readers. 
Even SCHOOL AND Socrety’s heading, “Shorter 
’ tends to overemphasize the obvious. 
ather 


a 
Papers, 





The average reader—not the abstracter 
likes his magazine to be something of a surprise 
package, with each turning of the page an ad- 
venture, and only a few fixed points. 

This editor is more than willing to condole 
with the graduate student of 1962 who is asked 
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to review the literature on “democracy in edu- 
eation.” He gravely doubts, however, whether 
the student’s plight and the value of the result 
ing review are of sufficient social or edueational 
significance to warrant such a mechanization ot 
magazines as Mr. Thompson longs for. 
LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 
EDITOR, 
New Jersey Educational Ret 
TRENTON, N. J. 
LABOR UNIONS AND THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION—A REPLY TO 
MR. COHEN 


LIKE all other American teachers, I believe in 


lew, 


labor unions. As a member of the teaching pro 
fession, however, I have rejected an opportu 
nity to join a teachers’ union. 

Mr. Cohen’s recent letter (ScHoon AND So 
ciety, February 14) listed, with great charm 
and sineerity, the usual reasons in favor of be 
I should like to state 


some of my reasons for maintaining my non 


coming a union member. 


union status. 

In the first place, I am well served by the ex 
isting professional societies. Wherever I have 
taught, both in high school and in college, I have 
considered it both a professional duty and a 
matter of personal advantage to become a mem 


In ad- 


dition, I have derived considerable stimulation 


ber of the state teachers’ organization. 


to professional growth from an NEA member- 
ship. Other organizations in more specialized 
fields have provided me with valuable experi 
When I think over what 
they do for me, I have in mind not only their 
immediate benefits but the long period of their 
service in building the business of teaching into 
When I hear of teach 
ers wishing to join a union, I am urged to in 


ences and contacts. 


the profession that it is. 


quire: Have you really attempted to use to their 
best and fullest extent the services of your state 
and national associations? 

In the second place, I am reminded that the 
teaching occupation is, after all, a profession. 
It has professional standards, as medicine and 
law have professional standards. One distinct 
characteristic of this and of every profession 
is the relative independence which attaches to it. 
There are movements afoot, it is true, which are 
attempting to destroy that independence; the 
present unionization drive, I am afraid, is one 


of these. I should hesitate a long while before 
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surrendering the prerogatives and the freedom 
of this position to the care of those who have 
been interested, after all, only in the problems 
of the tradesman. After witnessing some of the 


tragedies of the past few years, I shudder to 


the time when a jurisdictional dispute 
School A 
School B will prevent students from transfer- 


While 


sibility may seem like an extremely re- 


think of 


between teachers in and teachers in 


ring freely to one school from the other. 
this pos 
mote one, it certainly could happen under ag- 
gressive union leadership. The purpose of the 


union, unfortunately, is  restraint—restraint 


upon competitors, restraint administra- 


upon 
All for the good of its mem- 
How 


before prospective teachers would be 


tive supervisors. 


bers, of course. long would it be, one 
wonders, 
required to pay the ninety-dollar initiation fee 
which is now being charged some defense work- 
ers of my acquaintance? How long would it be 
before the introduction of better teaching meth- 
ods would be blocked on the exeuse that some 
teachers might lose their jobs? These restric- 
tions may be entirely justifiable for the pro- 
tection of tradesmen. Unless the intelligence 
level of the teaching profession should fall dis- 
astrously during the next few years, they are 
not compatible with professional ethies among 
teachers. 

In the third place, I object strongly against 
the association of any teacher with labor’s chief 
weapon, the strike. This, with political pres- 
sure, is not only the weapon but the principal 


Meow «. « .« 
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activity of labor organizations in some parts 
of the United States. 
engage in these activities, they are discarding 


When American teachers 


educational methods for the method of coercion. 
The great power of the teaching profession is 
So long 


as teachers remain free from organized pressure 


its control over the American mind. 


and so long as they look upon their work as a 
profession rather than as a trade, they exert a 
tremendous influence for good. Once teachers 
give up their professional ideals by joining a 
labor group, this power will become the subject 
of suspicion by the people and of eventual ap- 
propriation by the federal government. 
Finally, teacher unionization, I believe, de- 
stroys the ideal of service which now so vitally 
stimulates the development of our profession. 
Our child-centered schools, under union teach- 
will teacher-centered 
Money, the economie factor, will become the 
The teacher who 


ers, become schools. 
teacher’s primary interest. 
joins a labor union ceases to be a teacher; he 
becomes a wage-earner. 

As an American, I shall continue to defend 
the right of labor to organize. I believe in 
labor unions. As a teacher, I shall oppose the 
regimentation of my colleagues and myself in 


this campaign to destroy our professional 
status. I believe in teaching as a profession. 


Tyrus Hituway 
DEAN, EVENING DIVISION, 
HILLYER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND THE FUTURE 
OF AMERICA 


The University and the Future of America. 
‘x +274 pp. 


$3.00. 


By Ray LymMAan WILBUR, et al. 
Stanford University Press, 1941. 


As a fitting tribute to the fiftieth anniversary 


of Stanford University, a group of eminent 
scholars were invited to participate in a sym- 
posium at the university last autumn. Among 


them were: Isaiah Bowman, Walter Bradford 


Cannon, Edwin Franeis Gay, Herbert Hoover, 
Edwin Powell Hubble, Herbert Spencer Jen- 
nings, Charles Franklin Kettering, Ernest Or- 


lando Lawrence, Archibald MacLeish, Robert 
Andrews Millikan, Lewis Mumford, William 
Fielding Ogburn, Roscoe Pound, Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, Edward Lee Thorndike and Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 

At a glance, one would observe that these 
people are not crystal-gazers, but are a repre- 
sentative group of scholars, assembled to discuss 
a common problem from the several vantage 
points. 

One of the challenging topics was treated by 
Dr. Millikan. In his paper he refers to limita- 
tions in the intellectual system. In this treat- 
ment three major weaknesses are mentioned. 
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The first is the tendency of the American people 
to employ size as a eriterion for achievement. 
He then raises the question, “What is being 
done to fit the other nine tenths into the niches 
in our society in which they can be most happy 
and most socially useful?” It is the contention 
of Dr. Millikan that appallingly little is being 
The third weak- 
ness referred to is ‘our failure, so far, to utilize 


done for the untrained group. 


our universal secondary educational system for 
the main purpose for which universal education 
in a demoeraey is usually urged; namely, for 
producing at least fifty-one per cent. of intelli- 
cent voters.” 

Another very timely topic dealt with the in- 
creased opportunities for women in the profes- 
sions, Which was presented by Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, president of Mills College. While 
at this time the erisis was not so acute, the 
speaker was surprisingly accurate in her state- 
ment eonecerning courage and leadership of 
Her contentions have been borne out 
by subsequent events. Within a short time after 
the declaration of the present war, women have 
demonstrated their willingness, ability and skill 
to adapt themselves to many phases of life 
hitherto considered unpopular for them. 

These frontier thinkers were not concerned 


women. 


with developing a handbook to which one might 
turn for a ready-made answer to current educa- 
tional problems, but rather they were concerned 
with evaluating past achievements and, in the 
light of past performance, with outlining new 
frontiers which will challenge the institutions of 
higher learning to-morrow. It is such service 
that justifies the existence of the various types 
of eolleges and universities which our society 
now supports. In an effort to give a clear con- 
ception of the possibilities of service to society, 
the university has been discussed in terms of the 
different points of view. 

Another popular topic dealt with human re 
sources with which we are becoming more and 


Reborts... 
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more concerned. It should be emphasized that 
none of these speakers appeared in the role of a 
“major prophet,” but each brought to the sym 
posium the most recent findings and the best 
thought available in his or her particular field 
of interest. 

A very interesting resumé was offered by 
ex-President Hoover, in which he lists six major 
functions representative of the role of the uni 
versity : 

1. The whole growth of university life, its whole 
contribution to civilization, thrive only in the air 
of freedom of mind and of spirit. 

2. The universities must be the insistent guar 
And in 
this world, sodden with propaganda and dema 


dians of truth and of intellectual honesty. 


goguery, they are our great hope. 

3. The widening of the boundaries of knowledge 
must come largely from the universities. It is here 
where men are not driven to produce and buy and 
sell. 

4. Obviously the basis of all education is in- 
struction in accumulated knowledge and in human 
experience. This is the place where the past is con- 
nected with the present. In times of great change, 
humanity seems often determined to diseard all the 
lessons from the long upward toil of mankind. In 
its miseries and its gropings for some easy way 
out, it demands something arbitrarily new. 

5. The universities must hold up the standards 
of ethics and the great domain of ideal values. 
They must constantly re-formulate them to meet 
the changing evils which rise with a changing 
world. 

6. The 
structive 
check destructive forces. 


universities can give guidance to con- 


forces in time of crisis and they ean 
Among these forces are 
issues of peace and war.... 

To me [he concluded] the sum of these great 
addresses is hope. It is hope founded upon evi 
dence of constructive minds. 

. and that hope warrants a faith in the uni 
versity and the future of America. 
Davip ANDREW WEAVER 

Ciry COLLEGE, 


New YORK 





THE SPRING MEETING OF THE COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


AT the spring meeting of the College Entrance 





Examination Board, which was held at Colum- 
bia University on April 8, John M. Stalnaker, 
research associate on psychology, Princeton Uni- 
versity, who has been consultant examiner for 








5OS 


the board since 1937, was appointed associate 
secretary. 

The 
duced ‘this 


revised program of examinations intro- 
year 1s to be repeated in 1943 with 
the addition of a one-hour essay examination 
in English to the April series and a three-hour 
examination in mathematies to 
The 


was added in response to requests from a num- 


comprehensive 


the June examination in English 


series. 


ber of colleges and secondary schools. The ex- 


will 


separate tests in algebra, geometry and trigo- 


amination in mathematies, which include 
nometry, was suggested by a group of engineer- 
ing schools. This examination will not super- 
Mathematics Attainment Test, 


will also be held in June. 


sede the which 

Acting on the suggestion of a group of schools 
making considerable use of the usual June series 
of essay examinations for the maintenance of 
scholastie standards, the board has decided to 
make available, on request and for a charge, the 
question papers in American history and in 
English which had originally been prepared for 
These examinations, 


the June examinations. 


Research... 
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which are not to be given before May 18, wil] 
be administered and read by the schools for 
their The board will supply 
pamphlets describing methods of evaluating the 


own purposes. 
answers. 

As an accommodation to eandidates and to 
the colleges concerned, the board is now pre 
pared to send reports upon any eandidate’s ex 
aminations to as many as three colleges with 
out additional charge. Approximate scores on 
the achievement tests made by candidates of all 
classifieations are now to be available to schools. 

President Dodds of Princeton University was 
the guest speaker at the symposium following 
the luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club on April 
8, his subject being “The War and the Liberal 
Arts Curriculum.” 

The autumn meeting of the Board will be held 
on Wednesday, October 28. 


GEORGE W. MULLINS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD, 
New York CIty 





WHEN VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCE 
TESTS DISAGREE 
VOCATIONAL guidance is now accepted as a 
desirable and necessary funetion of the school. 
And in 


“objective 


any guidance program the need for 


measures” of the individual—his 
abilities, interests, special aptitudes and person- 
ality—are considered paramount, since subjee- 
tive judgments, whether by the individual him- 
self, by his teacher or principal or by a trained 
counselor, have long been reeognized as unre- 
liable. Are objective measures more reliable? 
This study presents the results of one aspeet 
of an edueational-guidanee program which pre- 
sumably employed the most progressive type of 
intelli- 


gence, interest, personality, special ability and 


objective guidanece—the utilization of 


general knowledge tests—but in which, embar- 


rassingly enough, two vocational interest tests 
Vocational 
Blank and the Hepner Voeational Interest Test. 


were used—the Strong Interest 


If only one vocational interest test had been 
administered, as is typical of the usual testing 
program, one boy’s interests would have been 
ranked as follows: physical education teacher, 
lawyer, minister, life insurance salesman, physi- 
cian, personnel counselor, engineer, science 
teacher, farmer and advertiser. 

Granted that no teacher ever suggests a career 
on the basis of a student’s interest only, never 
theless the evidence of.an interest test is usually 
positively suggestive to both the teacher and the 
student. A boy who has an “A” rating as a 
teacher but a “C” rating as an advertiser be- 
comes somewhat skeptical of his plans to pre- 
pare himself for the field of advertising even 
though he is aware that his rating indicates “in 
terests only.” 

However, suppose some other interest test had 
been administered. Would the results have been 
the same? Actually, one boy’s interests were 


ranked by the Strong Voeational Interest Blank 
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nd the Hepner Vocational Interest Test—taken 
‘he same day, one after another—as in Table I. 


TABLE I 
[Hp INTERESTS OF AN INDIVIDUAL RANKED ON Two 
INTEREST TESTS 


, , »pne Strong 

Vocational pattern poo rad raukiae 
il. en oe or eee ee y. 10 
Science ROC. (a5 hanes oes 7 te) 
Physical education teacher .. } 1 
Physician ..cccccccscscoes 8 5 
LAWYCF ceccccccecrscccees 5 2 
NEIMIBOEE 6 a.b ovinend 0's sews 6 3 
Personnel counselor ........ 1 6 
DHGIRPOE s.6.5 kar eos ee ees 10 7 
Life insurance salesman .... 3 
ly ee rama ae ro 9 9 





The eorrelation of the rankings on the two 
But 
perhaps this is an isolated ease. The boy’s rank- 


nterest tests, presented in Table I, is .18. 
ings recorded in Table II correlate .66. 
TABLE II 


[HE INTERESTS OF AN INDIVIDUAL RANKED ON TWO 
INTEREST TESTS 





Hepner Strong 


Vocational pattern 


ranking ranking 
ATG ORUAIOE 6) 6 66) te 008 60h eo era 6 9 
Science tOGGNer 61.66 ccc eees 4 1 
Physical education teacher .. 8 5 
MERCED | Gab: erese nal elate crore ei 3 4 
CUOMO 64.656 si ouaierha cae ees oes 5 8 
PERE <5 ate o-cs arsigiie elite e345 10 6 
Personnel counselor ........ 9 10 
EOE og occ so weenie ere anelere 2 3 
Life insurance salesman ci 7 
WORDING 654s cet bata owed 1 2 





However, Table III illustrates a pronounced 
negative relationship. 


TABLE III 


THE INTERESTS OF AN INDIVIDUAL RANKED ON Two 
INTEREST TESTS 











SE Re Oe Hepner Strong 

Vocational pattern ranking ranking 
VC ae rare 1 9 
MCIOMOR TOMOMOP. 6 6as.05<seeee 6.5 7 
Physical education teacher .. 8 4 
Wr AGEL. 5.6. oa bs: 8 00, oe alae! ect Me 5 6 
MIEN 8a od ware. bro's wkd oo 2 5 
ree ee eer 3 2.5 
Personnel counselor ........ 9 2.5 
OMY oa ai cla pig ohare! WG. .0'0!S ‘a 10 1 
Life insurance salesman 4 8 
NEO 5 sara. ae aiace 66 dl eiwceieca-aie 6.5 10 





From Tables I, II and III, it appears that 
vocational plans—“to be considered by the pupil 
and by the school in its program”—are tremen- 
dously influenced by the particular guidance test 
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used. The correlations of interest-test results 
presented for the three boys above are not atypi 
eal. Table IV shows the rank-difference corre- 
lations of 30 random samples from the total 
population of 421 cases. 


TABLE IV 


THE RELATION OF TEN STRONG AND HEPNER OCCUPA- 
TIONAL RANKINGS FOR DIFFERENT INDIVIDUALS 
WITHIN THE SAMPLED POPULATION 


Rank-difference correlation 
for 10 occupations 


on 2 tests 


Individual 





A 0 
B 00 
€ Do 
D .62 
> 56 
F OS 
G as 
H 06 
I 26 
J 16 
K 01 
L 52 
M 18 
N a) 
oO 16 
Pp 25 
Q 19 
t 23 
Ss 20 
yg 62 
U 14 
V 10 
Ww 16 
xX 15 
» 6 
Z Os 
a’ 21 
b’ a 
¢’ 66 
d’ 16 
e’ 14 
if ne 


From Tables I, II, III and IV, we may con- 
clude that the relationship between the Hepner 
and Strong interest low, 
although ineonsistent from individual to indi 


tests is generally 
vidual, the correlations in individual samplings 
ranging from — .46 to .66, with a median coeffi 
cient of .19. 

Other 
shown in Table V. 

In Table V, correlation coefficients for Strong 
and Hepner interest ratings range from .46 to 

18 with a median of .15. Of course the lack 
of relationship between tests which purport to 


occupational patterns correlate as 


measure the same behavior trend or trait is not 
unique in the literature. J. B. Milner’ writes 
that scores on the Thurstone Vocational Interest 
Schedule and the Strong Vocational Interest 


10. K. Buros (Editor). ‘‘The Nineteen Forty 


Mental Measurements Yearbook.’’ The Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, New 


Jersey, 1941, p. 1683. 
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TABLE V 


THe RELATION OF CERTAIN STRONG AND HEPNER 
NTEREST PATTERNS 





, Strong Correla- Probable 
Hepner pattern pattern tion error 
Advertiser Advertiser 05 OS 
Architect Architect mb eb 
Artist Artist .39 12 
Chemical engineer Chemist O8 .14 
CPA CPA 15 .14 
Physician Doctor Bi § 09 
Engineer Engineer 05 10 
Farmer Farmer .20 my i | 
News reporter Journalist 46 OT 
News executive Journalist 36 12 
Lawyer Lawyer .o2 .09 
Personnel counselor Personnel 10 O08 
School principal School man 05 Be 
School principal School super 
intendent 15 13 
Science teacher School man 13 13 
Physical edueation School man 18 14 
teacher 
Clergyman Minister 21 14 


Blank correlate between —.03 and .32. The 
McAdory and Meier-Seashore art tests are re- 
ported? to correlate between .27 and .37, while 
two teacher-aptitude tests are reported* to cor- 
relate .35. Stagnert has also found low inter- 
correlations between six objective personality 
tests, except for cases in which identical elements 
are reported. 
3oth interest tests used in this study have 
been subjected to rather thorough studies and 
present some evidences of validity. Hepner, 
for example, writes in the preface of his test: 
At least 5,600 men and women have taken part 
. Chiefly, 
it [the test] shows that a given individual’s in- 


in constructing the interest patterns. 


terest pattern is relatively more suitable for certain 
occupations than for others. For most oecupations 
the P.S.Q. appears to be about 80 per cent. aceu- 
rate. If a person experienced and trained in a 
fifty represented 


computes his P.S.Q.’s and ranks them ... the 


given occupation of the here 
chances are 80 out of 100 that his oceupation will 
be among the six highest P.S.Q.’s. . However, 
the person who dislikes his work and wishes he were 
doing something quite different usually ranks lower 
than siz in his disliked work and higher in the 


preferred vocation. 


“Manual for Vocational Interest 
Blank For Men’® also presents data gathered 


Strong’s 


2D. G. Paterson et al. ‘‘Student Guidance 
Techniques.’’ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, 
p. 216, 

83N. F. Stump. Journal of Educational Psy- 


chology, 28: 595-600, 1937. 
4R. Stagner. Journal of Applied Psychology, 


16: 453-465, 1932. 
Strong. 


5E. K. ‘Manual for Vocational In- 
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from more than 3,000 cases on the validity of 
test items in reference to their prediction of 
occupational selection, grades and occupational 


adjustment. Strong writes: 


Men engaged in a particular occupation have 
been found to have a characteristic pattern of likes 
and dislikes, which distinguish them from men 
following other professions. .. . 

For the purposes of this test it is assumed that 
a man will be more effective in his vocational career 
if he is engaged in work that he likes than if he is 
forced to do a great many things that he dis- 
kes... < 

Some data have been collected indicating 
that students preparing to enter an occupation on 
which they rate A or B on the interest test obtain 
higher scholastie grades than students rating C.. . 

The final criterion for the utilization of 
tests, of course, is their predictive value for 
If students 
who seore low in interest fail or achieve poorly 
or if those students who score high continue 
their course or do better than those who score 
low, then the interest tests have value in voeca- 
tional guidance, since educational success, espe- 


educational or voeational success. 


cially in the professions, is primary in time 
and requisite to later vocational adjustment. 

In follow-up studies of 421 students major 
ing in journalism, 174 of whom had graduated 
or left school; 96 of whom had three-year scho- 
lastic records in college; 79, two-year records, 
and 72, one-year records, the relationship be- 
tween interest-test scores and scholarship was 
found to be fairly negligible. The correlation 
coefficients in Table VI show the lack of rela- 
tionship between test ratings for journalistic 
occupations and scholarship in journalism 
courses and in general university work. 

Nor are the low correlations between inter- 
est-test scores and grades due to homogeneity 
of grades or interest ratings. Grade-point 
ratios range from .20 to 3.00 (almost the entire 
gamut of possible ratios) while interest-test 
ratings vary over the entire possible distribu- 
tion. Nor does a study of optimum ranges 
yield more positive results.6 Moreover, in the 
present study the reliability of grades obtained 
over a period of four years is not below .87. 
Partial-correlation coefficients (with Ohio State 





terest Blank for Men.’’ Stanford University 


Press, 1935, passim. 














TABLE VI 


MEDIAN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST RATINGS AND GRADES 


Total 


Grades Non- 
; , ; : uni- in jour- jour- 
Vocational interest test versity nalism nalism 
grades courses” grades 
Hepner newspaper reporter —.17 — .24 — .O4 
Hlepner newspaper wWolnan . .O9 19 O8 
Hepner copywriter ....... 14 Ag 20 
Hepner news executive ... .10 01 21 
Strong journalist ........ 12 .05 .06 
Thurstone ‘‘Descriptive” 
(one year Only) «...<. .03 .09 .00 


Psychological Examination scores constant— 
the correlation with grades being .46) do not 
range beyond —.17 and .15, thereby substan- 
the 
school grades found by such men as Symonds, 
Walters, Van Tuyle, Zorbaugh, O. K. Garret- 
son, Mosier, et al. (Ibid.). 

Summary and Conclusions.—The 
can not determine the interests nor predict the 


tiating low correlations of interests and 


teacher 
scholastic achievement of an individual from 
the results of a single vocational-interest test, 
nor possibly from the combined results of two 
or more vocational-interest tests, because (1) 
vocational-interest tests do not correlate sub- 
other, the Strong and 
Hepner tests correlating between .15 and .19 
and the Strong and Thurstone tests between 
.03 and .32, and (2) interest ratings do not 
correlate highly with grades, however reliable, 


stantially with each 


as exemplified by correlation coefficients ex- 
pressing the relation between interest ratings as 
a journalist and (a) total university grades, 
.095, (b) grades in journalism courses, .125, and 
(c) grades in non-journalism courses, .07—all 
of which precludes both direct prediction and 
“differential” prediction.” 

Perhaps the educator interested in applying 

6 For further data showing negative evidence of 
optimum ranges, the reliability of grades, and a 
review of the literature with respect to interest and 
achievement, see: D. F. Parry, ‘‘A Statistical 
Evaluation of a Six-Year Psychological Testing 
Program in the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University.’? Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
1941. On file, Syracuse University Library. 

7 Segel, for example, has suggested that, although 
low correlations do not furnish sound bases for 
direct prediction, ‘‘differential’’ prediction may 
be suggested from test results—that is, from high 
or low test scores we may infer that a student 
might achieve more in one type of work rather 
than in another. See, D. Segel. ScHOOL AND 
Society, 39: 91-96, 1934. 
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the best possible guidance procedures had best 
the words of A. @G. 
supervisor of vocational industrial education, 


review Packard, acting 
Baltimore Department of Edueation, who stated 
at the 1941 convention of the National Voea- 
tional Guidance Association, “Of approximately 
5,000 | psychological] tests on the market, less 
than 1 per cent. have been adequately validated 
for general use.’’§ 

In substantiation, the “Eneyelopaedia of Edu- 
cational Research,’’® which synthesizes research 
up to the year 1941, concludes: 


When all the evidence is brought together, it is 
obvious that there is no magie in the current vo 
eational-aptitude test. . . . Individual prediction is 
still a hazardous and precarious undertaking. . . . 
The relationships between college scholarship and 
various personality traits, such as interests, atti 
tudes, neurotic tendencies and dominance and 
submission, are varied, but for the most part, quite 
negligible. 

Doueuias F. Parry 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


8G. Wolff. Occupations, 19: 517, 1941. 

9W. S. Monroe (Editor). ‘‘Encyclopaedia of 
Educational Researech,’’ New York: Maemillan. 
1941, pp. 849, 853, 857. 
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